






BY MORGAN V. LEWIS AND JAMES R. STONE III 


A s America and the rest 
of die world struggle to 
regain robust economic 
growth, the importance of 
a well-educated workforce is receiving 
increased attention- In the United States, 
most of the emphasis is on mov ing young 
people to college in the belief that more 
education of any kind will lead to better 
lalxjr market opportunity lor young peo¬ 
ple. This focus on college ignores other 
pathways to success, such as apprentice¬ 
ships, Apprenticeship is one of several ap¬ 
proaches to work-based learning WBL , 
Job shadowing is jx'rfiap* the most 
common approach to WBL with various 
forms of paid and unpaid internships, 
school-based enterprise, and cooperative 
education, as other alternatives. 


Apprenticeships have all the features 
needed to prepare workers for occupa¬ 
tions that require extended study to attain 
competence. Apprentices begin With rela¬ 
tively simple tasks and progress to those 
requiring more complex skills. Apprentic¬ 
es receive individualized instruction from 
workers who have demonstrated proficien¬ 
cy in what they teach. The procedures 
learned and equipment used are in the 
workplace, so there is no need to transfer 
what is learned in the classroom to what is 
done on the job. The work itself provides 
multiple opport uni ties to practice the 
skills being Learned, Perhaps most inviting 
of all, apprentices are paid to learn. 

A recent report from the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment OECD tided faaniingjbrjobs shows 


tliai beyond smoothing the transition 
from school to the workplace, WBL oiler* 
a powerful tool lor increasing iransler- 
rable soft skill* critical to workplace 
success; these skills are largely ignored in 
more conventional school-based learn¬ 
ing . 1 Studies of employers show that they 
strongly value soli skills like the ability 
to work in teams, communication skill*, 

I>rc>blem-solviiig, oiitn■ \ ht 11eur*hip arid 
work discipline. Bui perhaps the most 
important value WBL provides is the 
opportunity to improve literacy and nu¬ 
meracy skills in a practical env ironment, 
an appealing alternative for those youth 
not inclined toward the more abstract 
[X'dagogie* commonly used in school- 
based learning. Finally, and perhaps 
most germane to U.S. education debates. 
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"But perhaps the most important value WBL provides is the 
opportunity to improve literacy and numeracy skills in a 

PRACTICAL ENVIRONMENT, 

an appealing alternative for those youth not inclined toward the more 
abstract pedagogies commonly used in school-based learning." 
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research by Bishop and Maile shows that 
countries in which high percentages of 
youth engage ill in tensive career and 
technical education GTE and WBL, 
like apprenticeships, have higher rates 
of school completion and participation 
itt tertiary education than in nations like 
the United States in which such participa¬ 
tion is low , 2 

Proponents of registered apprentice¬ 
ship argue that the value of this kind 
of WBL comes from its formal and 
regulated structures. Apprentices sign 
formal contracts with their employers 
that spell out the terms of their agree¬ 
ments, These include skills to be learned, 
hours of on-the-job and classroom train¬ 
ing to he provided* and pay increases 
to be received as the apprentices' skills 
improve. Information provided by the 
U, S* Department of Labor indicate* that 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
2009, the average starting wage for a 
registered apprentice was S 13.99 per 
hour* and the average wage at completion 
was 525,82. J 

The Office of Apprenticeship also 
reports that programs have been ap¬ 
proved for more than 1.000 occupations , 4 
Traditionally, the construction trades 
such as carpentry, electrical, plumbing 
and masonry enroll the largest number 
of apprentices, but opportunities are 
available in a wide variety of career areas. 


including information technology, health, 
hospitality, retail, environmental protec¬ 
tion and transportation. 

To qualify for registration, an 
apprenticeship program must require 
a minimum of 2,000 hours of on-the- 
job and classroom learning, and most 
require considerably more. The average 
apprenticeship is four years in length. 

The traditional contract indicates hours 
of training, with the most common being 
2,000 on-the-job hours and 144 class¬ 
room hours per year. Al>oui 10 percent of 
programs have moved to a competency- 
based system that describe'* the skills an 
apprentice must demonstrate and the 
ways in which these skills will be mea¬ 
sured* Some programs, referred to as 
“hybrid,'* specify the skills to be demon¬ 
strated and the minimum and maximum 
hours required to attain each competency. 
The minimum age to enter an apprentice¬ 
ship is 16, with a minimum age of 18 for 
1 ia za rdou s occupa t ion s. 

Limited Usage 

Despite the many advantages of appren¬ 
ticeship, relatively few workers in the 
United States receive this type of train¬ 
ing* Many reasons have been offered for 
why apprenticeship lias never been widely 
adopted here. Some scholars have traced 
the low usage as far back as the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, an era in which cultural 


values emphasized equality and rejected 
relationships based on social status. Oth¬ 
ers have cited the appeal of the American 
frontier and the possibility of owning 
land rather than working for wages. More 
direct explanation* have included the 
long periods of indenture required by ap- 
prenticc*liij)$, the difficulties of enforcing 
contract*, higher wages lor factory work 
than those for paid apprentices, and the 
reluctance of employers to train voting 
people who have not made a firm com¬ 
mit ment to an occupation or who may 
lake their skills to another employer 
At tile present time, the main barrier 
lo wider adoption of apprenticeship may 
be the many job changes that most young 
people make in their post-education years. 
During their initial years in the labor 
market, most workers change jobs several 
times as they seek the liesi match between 
their interests and abilities and the de¬ 
mands of different types of work. As they 
acquire mow experience, their interest* 
crystallize* their expectation* adjust to the 
opportunities open to them, and they art¬ 
less likely to change jobs. Although frc- 
quent job changes are part of the career 
development process, such change* cause 
employers to be reluctant to invest signifi¬ 
cantly In tile training of young workers. 
This reluctance is reflected in the average 
age at which registered apprentices start 
their training—between 27 and 29. 
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Youth Apprenticeships 

There have been attempts to make ap¬ 
prenticeship more appealing both to 
young people and employers* During the 
1990s, there was considerable interest in 
wuih apprenticeship like those promoted 
by Stephen Hamilton in his book. Ap¬ 
prenticeship for Adulthood Free Press, 1990 * 
and in the pilot program he and bis wife, 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, helped start. 
During the Four years the Hamiltons 
studied Lite program, it enrolled a total 
of 100 students, h continues now at the 
Broome-Tioga Counties BOCES Board 
of C^oo pera t i vc Educat ion a I Services i \ \ 
New York with an average yearly enroll¬ 
ment of about 30 to 35. 

As in the case of the program started 
by the Hamiltons, youth apprenticeships 
persist in some states but with relatively 
few participants. Wisconsin was an early 
leader in this area. The state established 
youth apprenticeships in 1991 with the 
passage of state legislation to promote 
school-to-work initiatives/ In 1994, when 
similar federal legislation was passed, 
Wisconsin had youth apprenticeships in 
nine occupational areas enrolling 34B 
students. By 1999, the number of occupa¬ 
tions had increased to 21 and enrollment 
was at l ,522- By 2002, one additional oc¬ 
cupation had been added and enrollment 
reached a peak of 3,393. Two years later, 
after federal funding ended and state 
funding declined, enrollment dropped to 
2,230. In 2005, enrollment was 1,944. hi 
2007 and 2008, the state increased fund¬ 
ing, but enrollment fell further to 1,791. 

To put this number in perspective, during 
the 2007-2008 school year, the state's 
total M tli-and I2tli-gradc enrollment was 
144.887. The number of youth appren¬ 
ticeships represented about 1.2 percent of 
this total. 

Georgia is another state that began 
youth apprenticeships In the early 1990s 
and has continued to strongly support 
them. In its report for the 2008-2009 
school year, Georgia enrolled 7,129 
students in its youth apprenticeship pro- 


gram—3.5 percent of the total 11th- 
and 12th-grade enrollment.* 

Although youth apprenticeships in 
the state enroll a low percentage of 
students, the employers who hire these 
apprentices are very* satisfied with their 
performance. For the past six years, the 
Georgia Department of Education has 
surveyed employers and asked a series 
of quest ions designed to measure overall 
satisfaction with apprentices. Most of the 
employers who responded to the survey 
for the 2008-2009 school year, 91 percent 
or more, indicated that their apprentices 
perform at the level expected, have satis¬ 
factory communication, math, computer 
and problem-solving skills, and that their 
companies benefit from the program and 
would recommend it to others. 

During the 1990s, the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labor funded 15 youth appren¬ 
ticeship demonstration projects and a 
four-year longitudinal evaluation of 
their implementation. The evaluators 
found wide variability in the amount 
of on-the-job learning across the sites. 7 
Some consisted of only job shadowing, 
whereas others involved two lull days of 
work per week. Only t hree of the 15 sites 
came near the goal of equally dividing the 
time in sc hool-based learning and WBL. 
Barriers to more extensive involvement 
included child labor laws, aligning school 
and work learning, and scheduling and 
transportation for the time at school and 
at work. 

Despite the variability in their worksite 
involvement, the participants in youth 
apprenticeships had positive attitudes 
about their experiences. They liked the 
project-based nature of their learning and 
the direct application of academic skills 
to real-world problems. They also saw 
the requirements for participation, such 
as a specified grade point average and 
few absences, as motivating them to work 
harder. Unfortunately, these features did 
not attract sufficient students to support 
the continuation of the demonstration 
projects. 


Pre-Apprenticeships 

Even during the 1990s, when youth 
apprenticeship received the most inter¬ 
est, some critics claimed that because 
the programs were not registered with 
state or federal offices that they should 
not be called “apprenticeships,” Thai 
criticism has also been directed at 
programs labeled “pre-apprenticeships.” 

Pre-apprenticeships attempt to prepare 
participants for entry into employment 
that lias a structured training compo¬ 
nent or further education and training. 
They do not focus solely on preparation 
for registered apprenticeships, however, 
wliicli leads to the charge they should not 
ho called pre-apprenticeships. 

In 2009, the Aspen Institute con¬ 
ducted a survey of pre-apprenticesliip 
programs that prepared participants for 
the construction industry,* They identi¬ 
fied 280 programs that met their criteria, 
of which 236 provided information ibr 
the survey. The responses reflected a 
wide variety of services often directed to 
|x>pulation groups that are underrepre¬ 
sented in construction occupations 
females . Among the types of training 
most frequently provided were safety, 
math/measurement, hand and power tool 
Identification and use. introduction to the 
construction industry and one or more of 
its trades, and blueprint reading. Only 2 
percent of the organizations conducting 
pre-apprenticeship programs were local 
school districts; I S percent were post- 
secondary institutions. Almost half 14 
percent of the programs were offered by 
community-based orgamzations. 

The respondents to the Aspen survey 
were asked to estimate the percentage 
of participants that completed their 
programs and how many were placed 
in registered apprenticeships, other 
construction jobs, and further educa¬ 
tion. Most programs reported that half 
or more of their participants completed 
their programs, but relatively few were 
placed in registered apprenticeships. The 
majority of programs 59 percent) placed 
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20 percent or less, and an additional 22 
percent placed between 21 percent and 
50 percent. Placement rates were a little 
higher lor const ruction-related jobs and 
Further education. 

Things to Consider 

Apprenticeships have much to oiler 
American youth and the American 
economy, but the results of past efforts to 
increase apprenticeships suggest that it 
Is unlikely that high schools or commu¬ 
nity colleges could enroll large numbers. 
Apprenticeships can, however, provide 
a way to respond to labor market needs 
when there are too few ©pportunities Ibr 
placement to warrant class room-based 
training. The essential components, of 
course, are employers willing to enter into 
formal apprenticeship agreements with 


students. Employers who are willing to do 
so should Ik* encouraged to register their 
programs with state or federal Ollices of 
Apprenticeship. 

Programs with only one apprentice 
can be registered. If employers are un¬ 
willing to register a program, the sc hool 
or college should ensure the program 
meets the standards for apprenticeships 
that have been established by these 
offices. 

An individual who is knowledgeable 
about apprenticeships should coordinate 
the recruitment of employers and the 
development of program contracts. Any¬ 
one ass igi iec! t he sc re spons lbs I it ics si ion Id 
work closely with the slate or federal 
offices to ensure that standards are met 
and efforts are not duplicated. Of course, 
the students who art' placed in appren¬ 


ticeships should demonstrate aptitude 
to learn the skills to be studied and a 
commitment to the occupations. An ex¬ 
tended period of job shadowing should be 
required of all students expressing interest 
in apprenticeships to ensure they have a 
good understanding of the nature of the 
occupations they are considering. Noth¬ 
ing will kill an apprenticeship initiative 
Faster titan employer dissatisfaction with 
the students who are placed. 

A survey of sponsors of registered 
apprenticeships suggests that there is 
potential for increasing the number of 
employers willing to become involved. 
The survey conducted in 2007 by the 
Urban Institute found a high level of 
satisfaction among sponsors,* Almost all 
97 percent said they would recoin mend 
apprenticeship to other employers, and 
almost as many 86 percent) said they 
would strongly recommend it. Virtually 
the same percentage (83 percent replied 
that a “very important" benefit was that 
it helped them meet the need for skilled 
workers. 

When asked about the costs and draw¬ 
backs associated with apprenticeships, 
about half the sponsors reported dropout 
rates, and other employers who hire away 
poach apprentices who have completed 
their programs. The responses in both 
these categories were about evenly 
divided among sponsors who considered 
these to be major or minor problems. 
Managing their programs and paperwork 
requirements were cited as major prob¬ 
lems by levs than 10 percent of sponsors 
and as minor problems by 30 percent or 
less. Over half of these respondents 53 
percent had small programs with only 
one to four apprentices. Slightly less than 
one-third 30 percent had five or more 
apprentices and one-sixth 17 percent 
had no apprentices at the time they re¬ 
sponded to the survey. 

Although the attitudes held by s|x>n- 
sors of registered programs may not be 
the same as the average employer, the 
results oFtins survey, like those from the 
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employer surveys in Georgia, show that 
those who try apprenticeships like them. 
Apprenticeships can provide a way lor ed¬ 
ucational institutions to meet the need lor 
skilled workers and improve educational 
outcomes with no capital expenditure and 
minimal instructional costs. D 
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